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It may be said that the veto has been used to prevent Congress from unduly 
extending its authority; that in almost all cases it has been used wisely; and 
that it has failed only in those cases in which Congress has been supported by a 
strong public opinion, or in which the majority of the people took no interest. 

In conclusion the hope may be expressed that the " irregular inter- 
vals " at which this series is announced to appear may not turn out to 

mean infrequent intervals. „, „ „, 

H W. P. Trent. 

Essays in the Constitutional History of the United States in the 
Formative Period, 1 775-1 789. Edited by J. Franklin Jameson, 
Ph.D. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1889. 
-xiii, 321 pp. 

The essays comprised in this volume all deal with some phase of the 
social or political life of the United States during the epoch which the 
editor calls the formative period (1775-1789). They seek to exhibit in 
various organizations the workings of that national and humanitarian 
spirit which is embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the Ordi- 
nance for the Government of the Northwestern Territory and the Con- 
stitution of 1 789. Mr. Guggenheimer's essay on " The Development of 
the Executive Departments " forms the exception to this statement. It 
is a careful and thorough study in the history of administrative law. 
The author takes up the executive departments seriatim and by com- 
parison shows how all follow the same law in the process of the separa- 
tion of the executive from the legislative. The article is somewhat 
disfigured by an annoying flippancy of tone. It is based on original 
research, and the author has evidently convinced himself of the correct- 
ness of his statements; still, the reader would like to be acquainted 
with the reasons for some of them. 

The first essay, by Professor Jameson, deals with the predecessors 
of the present federal judiciary : the tribunal for territorial disputes ; 
the commonwealth courts appointed to try charges of piracies and 
felonies committed upon the high seas ; and the court of appeal in cases 
of capture. It contains a very interesting summary of the origin, history 
and procedure of these courts ; but it is unfortunately brought into com- 
parison with J. C. Bancroft Davis's longer and completer essay on 
the same subject, contained in the centennial volume of Supreme Court 
reports. "The Movement toward a Second Constitutional Convention " 
(Professor Edward P. Smith) is merely a re-threshing of straw already 
threshed by Bancroft, Curtis and Fiske. Far more original are the 
fourth and fifth essays. The former, by Professor Wm. P. Trent, treats 
of the movement toward a national organization in ecclesiastical bodies. 
The author traces this tendency in each of the several denominations 
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established in the United States and indicates the reciprocal action of 
these national movements in political and ecclesiastical affairs. 

In " The Status of the Slave," Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett examines the 
legal condition of slaves, indentured servants and freedmen in each of 
the colonies, and shows the effect thereon of the humanitarian spirit 
already referred to. He examines first the police laws enacted to pro- 
tect society against servile insurrections ; next, the incapacity of slaves to 
contract ; then, the adjective law of servile persons, the peculiar organ- 
ization of the courts established to try offences committed by them, 
and their disabilities in giving testimony, — contrasting the severity of 
the penalties annexed to crimes and misdemeanors committed by them, 
with the lightness of the punishment for offences against them. He 
then takes up the subject of manumission and exhibits the difficulties 
attending it because of administrative and political obstacles. Finally, 
he shows how these obstacles melted away in the Eastern and Middle 
states under the heat of the spirit of liberty and equality, but how the 
Southern states were little affected thereby. This essay goes far to 
demolish the popular belief that these latter commonwealths were on 
the high road to emancipation when the invention of the cotton-gin 
checked them. Dr. Brackett's paper is well written, and like the others 
is based on a careful examination of original records. All four of these 
articles show how much stronger was particularism south of the Potomac 
than north of it. 

Taken as a whole, the volume is highly creditable to its editor and 
furnishes plenty of ammunition for use against Gladstone's "theory 
of inspiration " of the constitution, — the target against which Professor 
Jameson has directed his guns. R w 

History of the United States of America dtiring the first admin- 
istration of James Madison. By Henry Adams. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1890. — 2 vols., 428, 488 pp. 

Madison was in more senses than one the residuary legatee of Jeffer- 
son's policy. As a member of Jefferson's cabinet and the President's 
most trusted confidant, he had largely assisted in framing the measures 
intended to carry out that policy, and commercial restriction and 
embargo were favorite weapons with him to attain its end. In Gallatin 
he had the ablest member of the former administration, and until 
Monroe entered his cabinet, the ablest of his own ; but in his other 
appointments he obtained gross incompetency and even active intrigue 
against himself. He was President and secretary of State, until Monroe 
was summoned to fill the latter position, and at the outbreak of the war 
of 181 2, he was President and secretary of War and of the Navy, with 



